had been very nice when Helen laughed; quite understood
- a forest too solitary and damp - quite agreed, but Herr
Forstmeister believed he had assurance to the contrary.
Germany had lost, but with good humour; holding the
manhood of the world, she felt bound to win. 'And there
will even be someone for Tibby,9 concluded Helen. 'There
now, Tibby, think of that; Frieda is saving up a little girl
for you, in pig-tails and white worsted stockings, but the
feet of the stockings are pink, as if the little girl had trodden
in strawberries. I've talked too much. My head aches.
Now you talk.'

Tibby consented to talk. He, too, was full of his own
affairs, for he had just been up to try for a scholarship at
Oxford. The men were down, and the candidates had been
housed in various colleges, and had dined in hall. Tibby
was sensitive to beauty, the experience was new, and he
gave a description of his visit that was almost glowing.
The august and mellow University, soaked with the rich-
ness of the western countries that it has served for a thousand
years, appealed at once to the boy's taste: it was the kind
of thing he could understand, and he understood it all the
better because it was empty. Oxford is - Oxford: not a
mere receptacle for youth, like Cambridge. Perhaps it
wants its inmates to love it rather than to love one another:
such at all events was to be its effect on Tibby. His sisters
sent him there that he might make friends, for they knew
that his education had been cranky, and had severed him
from other boys and men. He made no friends. His Oxford
remained Oxford empty, and he took into life with him,
not the memory of a radiance, but the memory of a colour
scheme.

It pleased Margaret to hear her brother and sister talking.
They did not get on overwell as a rule. For a few moments
she listened to them, feeling elderly and benign. Then some-
thing occurred to her, and she interrupted:

'Helen, I told you about poor Mrs Wilcox; that sad
business?'

'Yes.'

*I have had a correspondence with her son. He was
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